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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1886. 





WANTED—A HOME IN THE COUNTRY, 


with a family where there are no small children, for an 
intelligent little colored girl, eight years old. Call on or address 
C. A. W. Balderston, 1016 Mount Vernon St. 


wa NTED—A FEW FRIEND BOARDERS 
for the summer, in private family. Plenty of shade, ten 
minutes’ walk from station, fifty trains daily. Address 
Box 64, Norristown, Penna. 


ANTED—IN FRIEND'S FAMILY, A NEAT 

reliable young woman, of obliging manners, to assist with 

household duties and plain sewing. Address H., Care of Friends’ 
Book Store, Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 








O LET—A convenient new eight-roomed house near 
Mickleton Station on Swedesboro R. R. 
Samuel Haines, Mickleton, N. J. 


WANTED—SITUATION WITH AN INTEL- 


ligent farmer for a boy 15 years of age, and also for one 
of 13 years. Address G. L., Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


YWANTED—A SMALL ADULT FAMILY TO 
take furnished house for board of two, Northwest ‘part of 











the city. Address D., Office of Intelligencer and Journal. 





[Faen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, + 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AqQuiLa J. LINVILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


* — ple Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 212 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


ARYLAND FARMS.— BOOK AND MAP 
free, by C. E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Md. 


OR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


& R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 

. Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 

Zephyrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing, 

and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
Wadding in pound sheets. 
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ete $750,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
i1FARM MORTGAGES. faye Ene) CORRANTEED 





PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN oT an YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - - 7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 118,272 


‘ Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
(P SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. J 
Address J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, ey York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


S252525e52seseseseseseseseseseses252 25 Se oreo arse SeSe Se seSeSeSeSeSe SESE SESE Sei 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 
MEYNEN & COMPANY, Artists and Photographers. 
S. W. COR. FRANKLIN & GREEN STS., PHILAD’A. 

















CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, | SEDGWICK iii: FENCING) 


UNDERTAKER. 


12 15 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 









T' hese 











Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 
re Pa. a .at manufacturers prices. 
Send for price list and nd full descriptions. 
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SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EH YE-GLASSES. 


Wire Fencing, and fitted to 


PxHorToGRaPHic OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
Maaic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 

THERMOMETERS, DRaw- passage 

ING INSTRUMENTS, more readily put up, or taken down and removed, than 

a ence, For farms, gardens. par lawns, 

houses, cemeteries an it is une- 

aualed. The “SEDG wi ICK GATES,” made 

= waomems t a hgtposs, neat steel = wan, Sot) ail come 

oO in ness. strengt! 

Ed cheat Our SEDG WICK STRETCH. 

ER is decidedly THE BEST in the market. 

Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market prices, 


‘C. W. PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 

ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
Are durable, substantial, and have no 
complicated machinery. The mechanism 
” is such that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest ible 
time. For sale by dealers in house- ish- 
aga generally. Price List on appli- 
cation 


Chas. Ww. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa. 


VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


CHEAP FARMS. SPLENDID CLIMATE. SHORT, MILD, WIN- 
TERS. GOOD MARKETS. DESCRIPTIVE 
LAND LIST FREE. 


GRIFFIN & JERVIS, Pererspure, VA. 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


URTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 
Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong and durable. 
order at short notice, and any length desired. 
are driven in the ground. 


Suitable for any kind of 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuesrnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


B 
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BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


brands f ANIMAL BONE MANURES are acti e and a, fertili Pri ery low. Send 
And other bra o iough's Pacusiedeteee Bree pe per =e e zers. ces very en 


an tein 
Toe ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


BAUCH & SON 


&2~ Reliable Dealers wanted 
in unoccupied Territory. 


Manufacturers and 
Importers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





_—_—_—— 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 








~ NO. 908 AR CH STREET, DIXO N PAILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


——— 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Earl Masher, ie 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Earl y. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRYP.0.,N. J. 


Se te a eel 


settina dimes valiall 
- 


J. S. METTS, 


985 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MADE SHOES. 


LADIES, MISSES’) AND CHILDREN’S REFORM 
HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO:ORDER 
FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in 
omnes 


Rem 
2045 Market St. Paid, 
eapest an: 

Every conceivable implement of 
m: farm use, harness, and fertil- 
2 izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
2B = interest to every utilitarian 
“* see the establishment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
27 Lam in communication with all 
“@ the Agricultural implement buil- 

ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS ‘A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


REGULAR HAND- 


eo WM. HEACOCK, Bae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 
Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE, 
M. H. GARRETT, | mprrons, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ek cata hem onon seit, sedis in Score acne tame ace eatin I kan al ll 
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PER CENT NET TO INVESTORS. $300,000 LOANED WITH- 

7 out loss. Satisfactory testimonials, information and refer- 

ences furnished upon application. Mortgages, guaranteed 

principal and interest, for sale in amounts of $200, $300, $400, $500, 
$600, $700, $800, $1000, $1200, $1500, $2000 and upwards by 


B. MILLER, ATToRNEY AT LAW, 


40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 
cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
Country first incumbrances only. 
Hancock & LEVICK, 


40th & Lancaster Ave. 
SAAC G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 





25 Cents: UsuaL PrIcE 50 CENTs. 





New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. 
er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
8.-E. Cor. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 


Oth- 





My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NORTH SECOND S8T., PHILA. 


SHAWLS. 


Friends are invited to come and see our new Shawls. 
We have all the correct shades and plain fabrics most 
sought after, and a full assortment to suit the tastes of 
gayer people. 

A handsome collection of India Shawls, some at 
three-quarters and some at one-half last year’s prices, 
and some plain shades in these which are being chosen 
by Friends. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 








SPENCERIAN 
PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY 





For correspondents 
Nos. 2 and 3 
are the best. 


For expert writers 
Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.--LECTURES. 


The eighteenth lecture of the course will be delivered oy 
6th day evening, the 16th inst., by the President of the 
College. 
Subject :—“ A visit to the Buried City of Pompeii.” 
The friends of the College are invited to attend. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Presr, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, PA. 





Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomMas P, BaRTRay, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLR, 
531 Commerce Street, Phila. 





S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar. 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten. 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa, 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation, 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


MA PLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 








GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


TOILET SOAP. 
“PALM”? and “HONEY.” 


$1.25 PER DOZEN. 


OUR PALM AND HONEY ARE PURE VEGETABLE SOAPS, MORE SUITABLE 
FOR TOILET USE THAN SOAPS MADE OF ANIMAL FATS. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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THREE LESSONS. 
THERE are three lessons I would write, 
Three words with a golden pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, . 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have Hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow, 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith! Where’er thy bark is driven, 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth, 

Know this, God rules the host of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth! 


Have Love! Not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call; 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these words upon thy soul, 
Hope, Faith and Love, and thou shalt find 

Strength when life’s surges maddest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 


A RELIGIOUS DISCOURSE. 
BY S. M. JANNEY. 


WHEN we consider the state of turmoil and anxiety 
in which a large portion of the human family pass 
their lives, it will be apparent that seasons of con- 
templative silence, in which we can withdraw our 
thoughts from earthly objects and fix them upon the 
momentous concerns of eternity, must have the most 
salutary influence upon the heart. During these 
seasons of silent devotion, it is a precious privilege 
and a source of high enjoyment to be permitted to 
hold communion with that Omnipotent and Omni- 
present Spirit who “is not far from every one of 
us,”—“ for in him we live and move and have our 
being.” Acts 17: 28. 

In order to make known our petitions to him the 
language of words is not essential, for he beholds ev- 
ery thought as it rises in the mind, he perceives ev- 
ery motive that actuates the conduct, “ he seeth not 
as man seeth, but he looketh at the heart.” 

“The Word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and isa discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. Neither is there any crea- 
ture that is not manifest in his sight ; but all things 

are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 





JOURNAL. 
{ vou. XIV. No. 690 


whom we have to do.” Heb. 4:12. On considering 
this passage, the inquiry naturally arises, What is 
meant by the Word of God here spoken of by the 
Apostle? Does he mean the volume of the sacred 
Scriptures? No, assuredly no. He means the power 
and wisdom of God, that “ was inthe beginning with 
God and was God.” John1:1. He means that in- 
visible power by which the Deity speaks to man, and 
makes known his law in the secret recesses of the 
heart. “The righteousness which is of faith speak- 
eth on this wise, Say not in thy heart, who shall as- 
cend into Heaven? (that is to bring Christ down 
from above), or who shall descend into the deep? 
(that is to bring up Christ again from the dead), 
But what saith it? The word is nigh thee even in 
thy mouth and in thy heart, that is the word of faith 
which we preach.” Rom. 10: 6, 8. 

The Bible contains a record of the operations of 
the divine word in former ages, and the experience 
of holy men of old,—but it is not called the Word of 
God by the sacred writers; this term being applied 
by them to that Living Power which guided the pen 
of inspiration, and is the source of all true wisdom, 
and the only means of salvation. The Scriptures 
are the most valuable of all books, but a literal 
knowledge of them will not save the soul; they can 
do no more than direct our attention to that living 
word, “the Grace of God that bringeth salvation,” 
and “hath appeared unto all men.” Titus 2:11. 
The soul of man being spiritual itis evident that 
nothing of an outward character can cleanse it from 
pollution or redeem it from sin. This great truth 
was seen and acknowledged by some of the prophets 
who lived under the old law, as may be shewn by 
the writings of David, Isaiah and Jeremiah, and 
more especially by a remarkable passage of the 
prophet Micah. He says: “ wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord and bow myself before the High 
God? Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams or ten thousands of rivers of 
oil? Shall I give my first born for my transgres- 
sions, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good, and 
what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
Ch. 6:6 and 8. 

The ceremonial law was given to the Israelites 
because they were not prepared to receive a more 
spiritual dispensation. During many generations 
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they had been held in bondage by the superstitious 
Egyptians, whose proneness to idolatry they had im- 
bibed, and notwithstanding the wonderful displays 
of Divine Power which they had recently witnessed, 
they called upon Aaron while Moses was on the 
Mount, to make them gods to go before them, and he 
made them a calf of gold after the similitude of the 
Bull Apis, worshiped by the Egyptians. For sucha 
people as this the outward and ceremonial law was 
adapted, and it was intended “as a schoolmaster to 
bring them to Christ,” that is to say, to the knowl- 
edge of Divine Power in themselves, for the Apostle 
Paul says concerning them “They did all eat the 
same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spir- 
itual drink, for they drank of that Spiritual Rock 
that followed them, and that Rock was Christ.” 
I. Cor. 10: 3, 4. 

The old law, which stood: only in meats and 
drinks, and divers washings and carnal ordinances 
imposed on them until the time of reformation, 
could not make him that did the service perfect as 
pertaineth to the conscience. Heb.10:10. Nor was 
it observed by the Jews according to its original in- 
tention, therefore God sent forth his Son Jesus 
Christ to call men to the knowledge of a better cove- 
nant, of which he is the Mediator. The law of this 
new covenant is “not written upon tables of stone, 
but upon the fleshy tables of the heart,” as declared 
by the prophet Jeremiah in the name of the Most 
High ; “I will put my laws in their mind, and write 
them in their hearts, and I will be to them a God, and 
they shall be to me a people; and they shall not 
teach every man his neighbor, and every man his 
brother, saying, know the Lord, forthey shall all know 
me, from the least to the greatest.” Jer. 31: 43; 
Heb. 8:10. The mission of Jesus Christ was to call 
men to the knowledge of divine-truth in themselves ; 
therefore he declared, ‘The Kingdom (or reign) of 
God cometh not with observation, for behold it is 
within you.” Luke 18: 21. 

Nearly all his admirable and instructive parables 
were intended to illustrate the operations of divine 
power in the soul, which he likens to a grain of mus- 
tard seed that a man took and cast into his garden, 
and it grew and waxed a great tree, and the fowls of 
the air lodged in its branches. Luke1l3:19. He al- 
so compares it to a little leaven which a woman hid 
in three measures of meal, until the whole was leay- 
ened. 

This change “ from the image of the earthly to the 
image of the heavenly ” is effected by yielding obe- 
dience to the convictions of duty in our own minds, 
by which means we experience a growth in the 
knowledge of divine things, and an establishment in 
the principle of righteousness, until the “ imaginations 
of the heart,” which are comparable to the fowls of 
the air, are brought under the influence of that holy 
power which reigns triumphant in the soul. In this 
state of regeneration it becomes the “meat and 
drink” of the dedicated heart to do the will of God, 
by following the footsteps of the holy Redeemer, 
who, “when he was reviled, reviled not again, when 
he suffered, he threatened not, but committed him- 
self to Him that judgeth righteously.” I Pet. 2; 23, 





The mind that comes under the influence of the 
spirit of Christ, will be called to the exercise of th 
same holy tempers that he exhibited in his life oid 
has so admirably portrayed in his Sermon pe the 
Mount. 

The love of God will prevail over the Selfishnegg 
of the natural man, and will expand our hearts into 
love for the whole human family,so that we cay 
“love our neighbor as ourselves,” do good to them 
that hate us, and pray for them that despitefully uge 
us and persecute us. In this consists the beauty and 
perfection of the christian character, to overcome 
evil with good, to subdue violence and hatred by the 
spirit of love ; and by elevating the spiritual over the 
animal man, to become assimilated to the divine ng. 
ture, and thus prepared for the enjoyments of heay. 
en. 

The examples and precepts of Jesus Christ haye 
opened to the view of mankind the path to true hap- 
piness and glory, which had been obscured from aij 
the sages of antiquity, and is even now but faintly 
seen by many of his professed followers. He hag 
shewn us that there is more magnanimity in forgiy. 
ing injuries than in avenging them; more glory in 
subduing our passions than in ruling over others; 
more peace in laying down our lives for the good of 
mankind, than in taking up the sword to defend 
them. The world had long been governed by phy- 
sical force, and the earth had been steeped with the 
blood of its inhabitants—the law of blood for blood 
and life for life had been fully tested without re - 
straining the ravages of crime or improving the con- 
dition of man, when it pleased the Most High to send 
forth his Son to promulgate the laws of universal 
love, and to lay the foundation of that peaceable 
kingdom which shall never have an end. He who 
comes fully under the dominion of this holy law can- 
not destroy the life of his fellow-man; on the con- 
trary, it will become the earnest desire of the dedi- 
cated mind to promote the welfare of the whole hu- 
man family; and to sacrifice every selfish considera- 
tion which conflicts with the rights or enjoyments of 
others. 

It must be obvious that the prevalence of these 
principles would give a new aspect to society, and re- 
store that harmony which has been lost by disobedi- 
ence—it would introduce that happy era so ardently 
desired by the lovers of mankind, when “the sword 
shall be beaten into the ploughshare, and the spear 
into the pruning hook—when nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more. But how is the coming of this blissful era 
to be promoted? It must be by walking in the foot- 
steps of Jesus. 

The holy living and patient sufferings of his fol- 
lowers, will have power to subdue the hearts of man- 
kind. 

This was the way in which Christianity was first 
introduced, and is the only way by which it can be 
promoted. 

When Jesus was questioned concerning his king- 
dom, he answered, ‘‘ To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth.” John 18; 37. 
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He foresaw that his testimony would not be re- 
ceived by that perverse and wicked generation, who 
would conspire against him and put him to death, but 
he knew that his death and resurrection would be 
the means of establishing this doctrine. 

He therefore became willing to “lay down his 
life for the sheep ;” to suffer on the Cross in order to 
promote the happiness of mankind—and his obedi- 
ence was acceptable to his Heavenly Father. 

That his sufferings were intended to appease the 
wrath of God I cannot for a moment suppose. 

How can it be possible that Divine Benignity 
could look with satisfaction on the agonizing suffer- 
ings of his Son, or be propitiated by an act of cruelty 
committed by wicked men? If this be so, then we 
must conclude that Judas Iscariot was the servant of 
God, and Pontius Pilate his High Priest to offer the 
sacrifice. Nor can I admit that the justice of God is 
satisfied by the innocent suffering as a substitute 
for the guilty. 

There is, I believe, no language in Scripture 
which, fairly interpreted, will lead to a conclusion so 
totally repugnantto all ourideas of moral government. 

The language of Scripture is plain and conclusive, 
that the object of Christ’s sufferings was not to rec- 
oncile God to man, (for the Deity is unchangeable), 
but to reconcile man to his God, by operating upon 
the better feelings of his nature, and subduing his 
enmity by this wonderful display of Divine love. 
The Apostle Paul says, “ God hath reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ”—“ God was in Christ rec- 
onciling the world unto himself”—*“ We pray you in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” II. Cor.,verses 
18 to 20. 

This reconciliation (or atonement, as it is ren- 
dered in one placein the New Testament), is effected 
whenever man, who has been alienated through sin, 
repents, returns tothe Father’s house, and becomes 
subject to the divine government. 

The parable of the prodigal son was given forth 
to shew the wonderful condescension and love of 
God, and affords a good illustration of his paternal 
government. When the wanderer had repented, 
and was about to return to his father’s honse, filled 
with humility and contrition, did the father stand off 
in displeasure until the obedient son, who had re- 
mained at home, should come forward and suffer the 
punishment due to the guilty? No. He freely for- 
gave him. He met him a great way off, and fell on 
his neck and kissed him. He gave him the best 
robe, and killed for him the fatted calf, saying, 
“This my son was dead, and is alive again. He was 
lost and is found.” Luke 15:24. 

It appears then, that “‘ Christ died for us,” in or- 
der “ to bear witness to the truth,” and to reconcile 
man to his God; and the apostles and martyrs suf- 
fered in like manner, as Paul says concerning him- 
self, in order “ to fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ, in my flesh, for his body’s sake, 
which is the church.” Col.1:24. The same apostle 
says, “I am ready to be offered.” II. Tim. 4: 6. 
And again he says, “ If I be offered upon the sacri- 
fice and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with 
you all.” Phil. 2:17. 


This view of atonement or reconciliation not only 
accords with the Sacred Scriptures, but is perfectly 
consistent with all that we know of the Divine Char- 
acter, whose condescending goodness, long suffering, 
mercy and unwearied love were strikingly exempli- 
fied in the life and death of his Son Jesus Christ. 
But reconciliation is not the whole work of redemp- 
tion. 

The soul that has been alienated from God, and 
returns again to the Father’s house, has commenced 
that purifying precess by which it will be washed 
from every defilement, and become the temple of 
the Holy Spirit. “For if when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more being reconciled, we shall be saved by 
his life.” Rom. 5:10. “In him was life, and the 
life was the light of men.” John 1:4. 

Salvation is affected by the life of Christ, which is 
the power of God operating in the soul that yields 
obedience to his law. This life is sometimes called 
his blood, for according to the old law the “ blood is 
the life;” (Lev. 17:11, 14; Gen. 9: 4; Deut. 12:23 ;) 
and as in the physical man the blood sustains the 
body, and conveys nourishment to every part, so in 
the church, which is “the body of Christ,” every liy- 
ing member receives nourishment from that life or 
power of God which circulates through all. 

From this it appears that God himself is the Sa- 
viour of men, which agrees with his declaration by 
the mouth of the prophet—“ I am the Lord, and be- 
sides me there is no Saviour.” Is. 43 : 3, 11. 

Therefore, “ unto him, the only wise God our Sa- 
viour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and forever.” Jude 25. 

Jesus Christ was called the Saviour, because in 
him dwelt a full manifestation of the power and wis- 
dom of God; but he acknowledged that of himself 
he could do nothing, and said “My father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” John 14:10. 

He did not come to save his people in their sins by 
an imputative righteousness, but to save them frum 
their sins, by bringing forth in them that purity of 
heart and life, which, by redeeming the soul from 
the dominion of sin, necessarily exempts it from 
punishment. 

This is the only salvation that can be effectual— 
the only one that will stand in the day of trial. 

No sin is imputed to man except that which he 
himself commits. No righteousness is his save that 
which is wrought in him by the power of God. This 
doctrine is clearly taught by the Prophet Ezekiel, 
who says, “The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son—the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him,and the wickedness of the wicked shall 
be upon him.” (18: 20.) 

“The enemies of man are of his own household.” 
They are within him, and consist of his animal 
propensities, his perverted affections and his inor- 
dinate desires. These are not originally evil in 
themselves, for they are all essential to our animal 
existence, but obtaining by excessive indulgence 
the mastery over us, they bring us into bondage to 
corruption ; and in order that we may be delivered 
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from this bondage, we need an inward and Spiritual 
Deliverer, which is the power of God, or “the law of 
the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus, that makes free from 
the law of sin and death.” Rom. 8: 2 

The work of salvation is therefore a work of God 
in the soul of man, but it is not effected without our 
co-operation, for the Apostle says, “work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling,”—“for it is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure.” Phil. 2: 12. 

To the obedient, dedicated mind, the way of life 
is plainly made known, for it depends only on three 
things ;—watchfulness to know the Divine will— 
obedience to follow it, and patience to endure his 
righteous judgments. As the same Spirit will always 
bring forth the same fruits, we have no right to con- 
clude that we are the true disciples of Christ unless 
we manifest in life and conversation the fruits of the 
Spirit, which are “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness and temper- 
ance.” Gal. 5:32, If these holy tempers prevail in 
our minds it makes but little difference what is our 
creed or profession of religion; for we shall exper- 
ience that holy joy and serenity of mind which will 
enable us to feel that “the Spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirits that we are the children of 
God.” Rom. 8:16. To these will be given the spirit 
of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father; and from 
our hearts will arise the pure incense of supplication 
and praise. 

Prayer is the most solemn of all religious duties, 
and requires a preparation of heart that can only be 
obtained by waiting upon God. It is not dependent 
upon the posture of the body, nor the form of words, 
but upon the state of the mind, for if the flame of 
devotion be not kindled by the Spirit of God, it will 
be a cold and lifeless ceremony that will bring a 
sense of darkness and death, instead of light and life. 

“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or expressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire, 
That burns within the breast.” 

The object of prayer is not to influence the will 
or change the purposes of God, for his will and his 
purposes are always the same and alwaysright. But 
its object is to give expression and permanency to 
our devotional feelings—to strengthen our good pur- 
poses, and to increase our faith, by drawing nigh 
unto Him who permits us to call Him by the en- 
dearing name of Father. 

As the child that is an hungered cries to its par- 
ent for bread, so does the soul that hungers and thirsts 
after righteousness cry to its Heavenly Parent for 
spiritual food, who extends the sceptre of his power, 
and grants the prayer that is made according to his 
will, 

When we consider the Majesty of that Eternal 
One, who created and still upholds the universe— 
who beholds His myriads of worlds circling through 
immensity of space in perfect obedience to His laws 
—how can we sufficiently admire and adore His con- 
descending goodness, that not only extends to this 
speck of earth His providential care, but permits 
man, the workmanship of His hands, to draw nigh 
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and hold communion with him. How deep should 
be our reverence, how fervent our desires, how pure 
our thoughts, how submissive our will, when we 
enter the inner sanctuary of the heart, and offer y 

our devotions to the Father of Spirits. But walk 
when we feel our minds clothed with ability for thig 
religious service, it is well to remember the exhortg, 
tion of the Royal Preacher: “Keep thy foot when 
thou goest to the house of God, and be more read 

to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools, for they 
consider not that they do evil: Be not rash with thy 
mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty to utter an 

thing before God, for God is in Heaven and thoy 
upon earth, therefore let thy words be few.” Ege 
5:1. 


From The Antiquary, London. 


FENNY DRAYTON: THE BIRTHPLACE oP 
GEORGE FOX. 


FENNY DRAYTON, or, as it is called in old books 
and records, Drayton-in-the-Clay, has derived itg 
humble notoriety from being the birthplace of the 
first of the Quakers. So unknown is it, that, when g 
couple of months back I asked my way thereto, the 
booking-clerk at Atherstone Station—from which it 
is situated about three miles—told me he had never 
heard of such a place, and suggested I must mean 
Market Drayton. 

For the greater part of the way, the road from 
Atherstone—a shabby, uninteresting little town, much 
interested in hats—lies along Watling Street, anda 
short distance from the town runs through the fa- 
mous Roman station of Manduessedum. The coun- 
try seems dotted with churches; behind lies the cu- 
rious semi-modern octagonal towerlet (to coin a word) 
of Atherstone; to the right is the grand village 
church of Mancetter, almost elbowed by one of the 
finest half-timbered houses in Leicestershire; to the 
left the graceful spire of Witherley ; and in front the 
humble steeple of Fenny Drayton. Both Mancetter 
and Witherley promise rich reward to anyone who 
will thoroughly examine them. 

My visit to this remote Leicestershire village was 
made with the hope of learning something new about 
the “man in the leathern breeches,” and in this I 
was disappointed. I found the inhabitants of Fenny 
Drayton cherished his memory, feeling that his resi- 
dence had conferred a sort of distinction upon the 
place; but of his history, his work, his teaching, they 
knew nothing. A field of corn, yellow to harvest, 
was pointed out to me as traditionally surrounding 
his birthplace; and a few aged fruit-trees, marking 
the site of an orchard, seems to lend color to the tra- 
dition ; but of the cottage itself no stone remains. 

Nevertheless, a visit to Fenny Drayton will not 
be thrown away. The church is small and unpre- 
tending, yet it will repay examination. The site is 
well chosen. The name Fenny Drayton aptly de- 
scribes the district in which it stands, which, except 
for signs of agricultural activity, is as uninteresting @ 
one, from any point of view other than archzolog- 
ical,as any in England; but the edge of the only 
knoll in the parish is occupied by the church, and 
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the hillock is large enough to give it prominence and 
dignity without dwarfing it. 

The first of the rectors of Fenny Drayton, who is 
much more than a name, is Nathaniel Stephens, who 
held the living from 1639" till his ejection in 1662. 
The living was not, as Wood reports, a sequestration, 
for he was only presented by John Purefoy, of Berks. 
He had become a batler of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
in 1622, when sixteen years old, duly took his degree 
in arts, and then became, as Wood states, “ a puritan- 
ical preacher in hisown country ” (Wilts). Incourse 
of time he joined the Presbyterians, subscribed to 
the Covenant, and preached frequently against the 
King’s party and prelacy. Of his life at Drayton lit- 
tle is known save what we can gather from George 
Fox’s Journal, and that little is unfavorable, for if 
the meek-spirited founder of Quakerism ever se- 
riously disliked a man, it was Nathaniel Stephens. 
During Fox’s early youth Stephens was much in- 
terested in him, and frequently asked him to the rec- 
tory to discuss religious matters. The friendship, 
however, did not endure long; for Fox, rightly or 
wrongly, believed that Stephens used to talk to him 
during the week in order to reproduce without ac- 
knowledgment his ideas in his next Sunday’s sermon. 

In 1649 we learn from the same authority that 
Stephens preached at Market Bosworth. The “first” 
Quaker went to hear him, and, according to his then 
habit, insisted upon addressing the congregation. 
Whereupon, Fox says, he “ raged much and told the 
people I was mad he led the people not to 
hear me, who beingstirred up by this deceitful priest, 
fell upon us and stoned us out of the town. Yet 
they did not do us much hurt. Howbeit some peo- 
ple were made loving that day ; and others were con- 
firmed, seeing the rage of both priests and professors, 
and some cried out that the priest durst not stand to 
prove his ministry ” (Fox’s Journal.) 

About four years later, when he had so success- 
fully organized Quakerism that it was already a 
power with which the authorities had to reckon, 
Fox, who had been traveling propagating his doc- 
trines, revisited his birthplace. Stephens wished to 
dispute with him in the church, where Fox refused 
to go; so the discussion took place in a large hall, 
and was left unfinished, the people becoming what 
the Quaker termed “ vain and rude.” When it was 
resumed a week later, Stephens had got seven other 
ministers to assist him in refuting the arguments of 
the once shepherd-lad, and a scene half comic, half 
degrading, took place. The ministers wished the 
discussion to take place in the church, which Fox 
again refused to do, preferring a hillock to a pulpit. 
“The priests,” he says, “grew very light, and the 
people rude. , So after they had toiled them- 
selves (to answer) they went in a rage to priest Ste- 
phens’ house to drink.” Then “ several lusty fellows 
took me up in their arms and carried me to the stee- 

1This date, which is given in Nichols, appears erroneous, for 
Stephens’s predecessor in the living of Drayton was probably John 
Dod, M. A., Camb. (See Wood, Ath. Oxon.), who was subsequently 
successively vicar of Canons Ashby and Farnsley, both in North- 
amptonshire, and died in 1645; and it is evident from George 


Fox’s “ Journal” that Stephens was rector of Fenny Drayton at 
least as early as 1644. 
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ple-house, they intending to have carried me into the 
steeple-house by force; but the door being locked, 
they fell down in a heap, having me under them. 
As soon as I could I got from them to my hill again ; 
then they got from that place, took me to the steeple- 
house wall, and set me on a box likeastool. . . - 
I offered to prove they (the priests) were . hire- 
lings. Then the priests plucked me off the box again, 
and themselves got all upon boxes under the steeple- 
house wall.” (Journal, A. D. 1808, vol. i., pp. 250, 251.) 
This account leaves a low idea of the dignity of pu- 
ritan discussion. In another place Fox says thatthe 
rector endeavored to get soldiers to apprehend him, 
and that scheme failing, spread malicious stories about. 
concerning him. 

While it is impossible, in an article on Fenny 
Drayton, totally to ignore the man who has given it 
the notoriety, small though it be, which it possesses, 
it is extremely difficult to speak of George Fox within 
the narrow limits of a magazine article. Fox was, L 
think, very much what Drayton made him. The 
solitude of the tiny village, the dull, flat character of 
the district, the unwise encouragement his love of 
meditation received from his mother, his lonely life 
as a shepherd, all tended to produce in him that re- 
ligious monomania which his early wanderings alone 
prevented becoming absolute insanity. Prevent it, 
however, they did ; for though noone wishes to deny 
that Fox was an enthusiast and a visionary, it is im- 
possible to doubt his perfect sanity. Whether he 
really had “ revelations” or “ openings” or not may 
be fairly open to question, but his administrative 
ability and his far-sightedness show that he must 
have possessed an intellect of a very high order. It 
is noticeable, too, “that his “ revelations” nearly all 
came to him in early life. 

Quakerism, as Fox, Barclay, or William Penn un- 
derstood it, threatens so soon to become extinct, that 
the purely religious side of Fox’s teaching is fast de- 
veloping into a matter of antiquarian theology ; but 
there was a social side which is still instinct with 
life. Quakerism, as George Fox taught it, was less of 
a creed than it was a social system; a society for the 
development of a higher morality, rather than a body. 
which some theologians would define as evangelistic. 
Its creed contained no dogma which had not been 
held for centuries before, or which—if we except the 
doctrine of the Divine Light, and even this is doubt- 
ful,—was noi held by one of the many religious socie- 
ties which flourished during the Commonwealth. 

Fox’s connection with Drayton, after his boyhood, 
was of the slightest. Here and there in his works 
he mentions his birthplace, or refers to his family: 
but the instances are rare and of the most incidental 
character. Careful as his record is in most things, 
he never mentions the death of his father or mother ; 
and this can only be accounted for by his absorption 
in his work, for no one who reads his autobiography 
can doubt the affectionateness of his nature. And 


\Several passages in the foregoing paragraph and the one fol- 
lowing are open to criticism, undoubtedly, at the hands of those 
of us who view George Fox quite differently : it must be remem- 
bered that the author of the article speaks from the view of an 
outsider. 
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though Fox was, for the age in which he lived no in- 
considerable traveler, another proof of this fact is 
given by his never dwelling on the natural features 
of any place he visited. He merely mentions places 
to localize people, and visited them in order to, as he 
conceived, benefit the inhabitants. When he re- 
turned to his birthplace, after his first lengthy evan- 
gelizing journey—it lasted some three years—he did 
#0 from no desire to revisit old scenes, or renew his 
intercourse with his former friends, but because he 
wished to propagate Quakerism in Leicestershire. 

Fox was a religious mystic, yet the grand aim of 
his life was to benefit his fellow-creatures, and that 
as much from a temporal point of view as from a spir- 
itual. “Nothing,” says Clarkson, as truthful as gen- 
erously, “that could be deplored by humanity could 
escape his eye.” A certain author once sneeringly 
called him “a universal reformer,” a remark unin- 
tentionally just, for there was scarcely a social evil 
existing in his day which he did notassail. Nothing 
that he thought tended to evil was too great or too 
small for him to attack; no person too humble or 
highly-placed for him to shirk reproving. When 
only twenty-six years old he petitioned Parliament 
that such jailers only be appointed as might be good 
examples to the prisoners, that none should lie long 
in jail lest they learnt wickedness; that all jails be 
in wholesome places ; that no swearer or drunkard be 
permitted to hold any office; that neither beggars 
nor blind people, widows, orphans, nor cripples be 
allowed to beg, but that a house and meat be provided 
for them. He exhorted his followers in the West In- 
dies to be careful that their houses and persons were 
scrupulously clean, and that they should educate 
their slaves and then set them free; and he labored 
as earnestly to prevent Quaker maidens blindly fol- 
lowing the fashions as he did to secure liberty to 
his adherents to make an affirmation instead of 
being compelled to take an oath in legal matter. 

Itis but fair to the memory of Fox to say that the 
harshness, the excessive quietness and almost ridic- 
ulous affectation of plainness which characterized the 
Quakers during the last century, were not due to 
him, nor did they become extremely marked till after 
his death. Had his circumstances been less excep- 
tional than they were, he would have been among 
the first to have appreciated art in all its various 
forms; his only dread was that what are called in 
newspaper language “the elegancies of life” might 
become objects of worship. Indeed, when, towards 
the close of his life, his followers became increasingly 
narrow, Fox seems to have largely withdrawn him- 
self from participation in the management of the af- 
fairs of the Society of Friends, and his later years 
were spent rather in attempting to raise the standard 
of religious life than in endeavoring to spread his 
distinctive code of doctrines. Other men to whom 
the Quakers more readily inclined had risen to take 
the leadership, and the founder of the Society seems 
to have recognized that his part was that of an ad- 
viser and not a guide. A recent writer on modern 
Quakerism has lately pointed out that at the present 
time the Quakers hold views widely differing from 
those which characterized the early children of the 
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light2 In America, Quakerism has positively split 

into two sections, each holding widely different doe. 

trines, yet each claiming to be the only faithful fol. 

lowers of Fox. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to sum up this ro 
estimate of George Fox by quoting part of the “Teg. 
timony ” of his friend Ellwood, the once secretary of 
Milton: “He was valiant for the truth, bold in ag. 
serting it, patient in suffering for it, unwearied in Jg. 
boring in it, steady in his testimony to it, unmovable 
asarock. Deep was he in divine knowledge, clear 
in opening heavenly mysteries, plain and powerfyl 
in preaching, quick in discerning, sound in judgment, 
able and ready in giving, discreet in keeping counse} : 
a lover of righteousness, an encourager of Virtue, 
justice, temperance, meekness, purity, chastity, mod. 
esty, humility, charity, and self-denial in all, both in 
word and example, not apt to resent personal 
wrongs, easy to forgive injuries. . Very ten- 
der, compassionate and pitiful was he to all that were 
under any sort of affliction ; full of brotherly love, 
full of fatherly care.” 

A complete list of Fox’s numerous writings ig 
given by Mr. Joseph Smith in his “ Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Friends’ Books, 1867,” from which I endeay- 
ored to make a selection of the most representative 
and important for ‘George Fox and the Early Qua- 
kers,” p. 406. 

In conclusion, I may say that a few years ago a 
monument to commemorate the birthplace of George 
Fox was set up on the road leading from Drayton to 
Nuneaton. It isa plain obelisk on a pedestal, stand- 
ing in a tidy plot of land and surrounded by an iron 
railing. It well exemplifies the Quaker love of plain- 
ness, but not their appreciation of the kindred virtue 
of neatness, for, when I visited it afew months back, 
it was in a shocking condition ; the obelisk covered 
in dust and dirt; the grass long, rank, and weedy, 
and the railings perishing for a coat of paint. “ Well, 
sir,” remarked a passing colporteur, to whom I was 
talking, “it only shows that the Quakers nowadays 
care nothing for George Fox.” And I was reluc- 
tantly forced to admit that there seemed a substratum 
of truth in the man’s words. 

A. C. Bick ey. 


STATE “ FUNDAMENTALS OF RELIGION.” 


(The New York Tribune of the 6th inst. contains a report 
of a discussion by “ prominent clergymen and laymen,” 
in a private parlorin that city, of the question, “‘ Ought 
the State to undertake popular instruction in the fundament- 
als of religion?’’ From the report we extract the follow- 
ing portions, as of interest to see how such a subject is re- 
garded. Dr. Seelye, who spoke first, is President of Am- 
herst College, Mass.; Dr. Howard Crosby, who replied to 
him, isa prominent clergyman of New York, and Chan- 
cellor of the University of that city.—Ebs.] 


PRESIDENT SEELYE, in opening the debate, said 
there never was a time when such interest was tak- 
en in popular education as now, both in this country 
and in Europe, or when so much was said against 
religious control of it. In the present century there 


2** Modern Quakerism,” by Rey. Alexander Gordon, M.A. The 
Modern Review, October, 1884. 
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had been a large and steady increase of insanity, and 
this was especially where there was the largest de- 

of education. The institutions on which the pros- 
perity of nations chiefly depended were the family and 
property and there had never been such assaults upon 
these as those lately led by men of intellect. In sec- 
glarizing education the same mistake was made that 
was made in the treatment of the religious views of 
the Sepoys by the British in India, which at first the 
Government did not interfere with. “Unless we 
can have something more than instruction in science 
and letters,” continued the speaker, “ we cannot save 
the nation. No nation was ever saved by its intel- 
ligence. We must have virtue. How are we going to 
teach virtue? By inculcating precepts of morality? 
There are such precepts that should be taught but will 
that make men virtuous? Socrates taught such pre- 
cepts which had no effect on the moral life of Athens. 
It is not possible by moral teaching to make men 
moral. It was not for want of moral teaching that 
men were found to take bribes in connection with 
the Broadway Railroad. This teaching of morality 
has never uplifted society, no matter how purely 
taught. In China there is a system of very pure 
morality thoroughly taught, but what is the out- 
come?” Dr. Seelye quoted from S. Wells Williams’s 
“Middle Kingdom ” a commentary upon the vile- 
ness of speech and conduct and aversion to truth of 
the Chinese. Filial affection distinguished the Chin- 


ese, he said, but the worship of ancestors was a reli- 
gion in China, and this religion accomplished more 


than the moral precepts of Confucius. Ethical teach- 
ing could not make people moral. The controlling 
power in men’s conduct was personal power and it 
was God’s personal influence upon the will of man 
that was so powerful for good where there was reli- 
gious instruction. Any faith was better than no 
faith for a people, and he must come to the same 
conclusion that had been formulated by the meeting 
previously held. There must be religious instruction. 
How should it be given? It could not and would not 
be given sufficiently in the family or in the church. 
Unless the church had the ubiquity and the power 
of the state it could not be thorough. The state should 
give it. Whence was the authority ofthe state? There 
was none except in the divine will. The State had 
its authority as the manifestation of God’s will. The 
State should give religious instruction as it gave in- 
struction in letters. Ifthe state was to be preserved 
only by religion, was it not within its province to 
teach it? No wise government would permit its 
policy to be shaped by the convictions of its subjects, 
for to do this would put a stop to thegovernment. 

In reply to these arguments, the Rev. Dr. Crosby 
said that no one would dispute that morality must be 
founded on religion. There were some points, how- 
ever, in which he differed with Dr. Seelye. He could 
not believe that the increase of insanity was to be 
attributed to the increase in secular education. The 
increase of insanity came with the increase of civili- 
zation necessarily. While civilization benefited the 
race immensely it brought fearful opportunities for 
the destruction of the mind. He took issue with Dr. 
Seelye in stating that there was mofe danger to the 





family and to property now than ever before. Inthe 
middle ages the inroads upon domestic life were 
much greater and property a hundred-fold more in- 
secure than it is to-day in this city or in St. Louis, 
“ Property is not in danger at all to-day,’ continued 
the ex-chancellor. “This uprising of the Knights of 
Labor is but the reaction against the oppressions of 
capital.” There were, he said, here and there Herr 
Mosts and Schwabs in this country. They werea 
mere handful. They could all be put in that parlor. 
The trouble was not with the Socialists. The troubie 
was that corporations during the past twenty years 
had treated men as brutes, and the American citizen 
could not and would not stand it; and in resisting he 
went to abominable lengths. There was no danger 
to property or to the family and no detriment result- 
ing from secular education. He agreed to the three 
propositions that had been adopted, but the conclu- 
sion was a non sequitur. What religious instruction 
was the state to furnish? The Chinese, the Agnostic, 


_ the Jewish, the Roman Catholic? Why not these? 


How were they to take the first step in regard to the 
religion to be taught? Between one-fourth and one- 
fifth of the people of the United States had no sym- 
pathy with the forms of religion represented at this 
meeting. If the state must furnish religion it must 
also logically furnish the inquisition. In doing this 
the foundation of American independence must be 
destroyed—the individual independence and mutual 
equality of all. Was it not better that the atheist 
should make his children atheists than to break up 
the country and array men against each other? It 
was the impracticability of the plan that most struck 
Dr. Crosby. The world would be converted, not by 
the government, but by Christian influence spreading 
from the family and from the church. He believed 
that true religion was the only guarantee of morality, 
but this could not be given by the government. The 
reading of the Scriptures in the public schools was a 
travesty on religion. They should have no religion 
taught in the public schools, but let the family and 
the church teach and disseminate it. 

The Rev. David Gregg said those who were en- 
gaged in this movement as in the movement for 
placing the name of God in the Constitution were en- 
deavoring to teach men to believe in Him. Whena 
vast majority of the people rose up and believing 
asked that the name be in the Constitution then it 
would be put there, and he would not have it done 
before. The object was to get the true faith in the 
minds of a majority of the people that the majority 
might rule righteously. 

The Rev. Dr. O. C. Tiffany said “ Amen ” to every- 
thing that Dr. Crosby had said. There were many 
things important for the preservation of the state 
which the state was not capable of furnishing. Pom- 
peii was overwhelmed by an eruption of Mount Ves- 
uvius, but that did not make it incumbent on its gov- 
ernment to suppress the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, 
Were not the corrupt Aldermen brought up in the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic or Protestant churches? 
That did notsave them. The teaching of tenets was 
not enough. He was for rendering unto Cesar that 
which is Ceesar’s and to God that which is God’s, 
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HOLDING FAST. 
“HOLD fast that which thou hast that no one take 
thy crown;” was the message of the spirit to the 
church of Philadelphia, one of the seven churches of 
Asia. 

The crown is a symbol of power; it is often used 
in the Scriptures in the sense of a prize to be won, 
as an illustration of the earnestness with which the 
Christian race should be undertaken. 

The force of the injunction lies in the danger to 
be guarded against ; the possibility of losing through 
unwatchfulness whatever is ours by right of posses- 
sion. We have need to hold fast in those things that 
come to us by inheritance that which concerns our 
worldly affairs ; the loose hand always tends to pover- 
ty and want. It is the same in those gifts and en- 
dowments of the mind and the soul. Inthe parable 
of “the talents” the important thought for our con- 
sideration is contained in the fact that the servant 
who went and hid his lord’s money, gained nothing, 
and in the end found himself impoverished in that 
which was his own. 

Holding fast means a strong, firm grasp,a deter- 
mination to stand in defense of what we know is ours, 
a royal guarding of the crown, that gives us the king- 
ly right to all the domain over which we rule, and 
this domain is within us. Greater is he that ruleth 
his own spirit than he that taketh a city, are wis- 
dom’s words. It is here where our crown is to be 
worn, our treasures to be hoarded. If every guard 
within this citadel is on duty, and all the forces of 
thought and feeling are working in harmony, it is 
well with us, and we have nothing to fear ; the great 
end and aim of life will be attained. God is ever 
on the side of him who does the best he can, and his 
holy spirit helps our infirmities, strengthens the 
weak places in our characters and encourages us to 
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such a helper is unworthy of success. He courts fai}. 
ure, and turns his back upon that which is worth pos- 
sessing. The query of the Master “ What will a man 
give in exchange for his life?” rises before such an 
one when it is too late to make choice. The life that 
is lost is his no longer, only the memory of what it 
might have been is left him. But we are in the hands 
of the all-merciful, who willeth not that any should 
suffer loss, but would have all turn to him and liye, 
Turn ye, why will ye die! is the voice of merey, 
“hold fast that which thou hast, that no one take 
thy crown” is the word of exhortation; if it ig 
heeded, there is no fear; if we turn a deaf ear to its 
pleadings it is ourselves that must suffer. 

It was the mark for this prize that was the high 
aim of Paul; all other gain was as dross in his estima- 
tion if he might but win Christ and be found in him, 
This was the crown for which he pressed forward— 
not the laurel wreath of the aspirant after human 
applause, but the fadeless crown “ which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give to all them that have 
loved his appearing.” 


MARRIAGES. 
LOFLAND—ROGERS.—At the residence of the bride, 
Marlton, N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, Third month 24, 


Alfred W. Lofland, of New York, formerly of New Castle 
Co., Del., and Harriet D. Rogers, formerly of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

BLACK.—Fourth month 7, in Louisville, Ky., George 
W. Black, son of Franklin Black, of New Bordentown, N. 
J., aged 25 years. 

BORTON.—At the residence cf her grandson, W. H. 
Rogers, Camden, N. J., on First day, 4th of Fourth month, 
Elizabeth C. Borton, aged 82. 

CARPENTER.—At her late residence, 334 West 27th 
Street, New York, Third month 8th, 1886, after a pro- 
tracted illness, Sarah W. Carpenter, in the 78th year of her 
age; a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

COWGILL.—At his residence, Titusville, Pa., Fifth 
month 11th, 1886, John Lea Cowgill, in his 56th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila. 

COX.—At Pemberton, N. J., on Third day, Fourth 
month 6, Josephine A., widow of Martin M. Cox, a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

EVANS.—On the evening of Fourth month Second, 
1886, after a short illness, George I. Evans, a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends of Ohio in the 
74th year of his age. He was a native of Gwynedd Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., but removed and settled in the neighbor- 
hood of the above named meeting at an early age. 

EYRE.—On the 7th of Fourth month, 1886, at their 
residence, in Newtown, Bucks County, Pa., Elizabeth K., 
wife of Isaac Eyre, aged 68 years, 10 months, 18 days, a 
member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. Her funeral, held 
at Newtown Meeting-house on the 10 inst., was very 
largely attended by sympathizing relatives, neighbors and 
friends. Vocal testimony to her worth was feelingly born 
on the occasion by several ministers, and supplication to 


press onward. He that will not try when he has |' the throne of graee was made for the benefit of survivors. 
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FLEMING.—At Frankford, Phila., Second day, Fourth 
month 5, Elizabeth Lloyd, wife of S. Lloyd Fleming, and 
daughter of Charles Lloyd, of Darby, Pa., aged 50. 

JOHN.—Of pneumonia, near Penrose, Illinois, Elida 
Talemon John, aged 4 years, 5 months and 28 days, son of 
George D. and Mary Alice John. 

MOORE.—At the house of his son, Nathaniel Moore, 
Wenona, Ill., David Moore, in the 99th year of his age— 
a faithful Friend—for several years blind and for two years 
crippled by a fall, yet patient and happy through all. 

PARRY.—Fourth month 2, Hannah Parry, daughter of 
the late Isaac and Ruth Parry, in her 67th year, a member 
of the Monthly Meeting held at Green St., Phila. 

PILE.—In Phila., on Seventh day, Fourth month 3d, of 
apoplexy, Wm. H. Pile, aged 69. 

ROGERS.—Fourth month 7th, at the residence of her 
nephew, David M. Chambers, Camden, N. J., Rachel 
Rogers. 

SCATTERGOOD.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 5th, 
Joseph S. Scattergood, in his 76th year. 

THOMAS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Fifth day, Fourth 
month 8th, Joseph M. Thomas, in his 71st year. 

WILSON.—At the residence of her husband, Dr. P. Wil- 
son, Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month 30th, 1885, Rebecca 
P. Wilson, aged 56 years. 

YARNALL.—At his residence, in Media, Pa., on Third 
month 4th, 1886, Caleb Yarnall, in the 56th year of his age; 
a member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


RACHEL BENSON, a highly esteemed Friend, a member 
and elder for many years of the Stillwater Monthly Meet- 
ing, died at the residence of her daughter, Elizabeth B. 
Lee, in Somerton, Belmont county, Ohio, about eight 
o'clock First-day evening, Third month 28th, 1886, at the 
advanced age of ninety-five years and ten months. 

This venerable Friend heard the call of God in early 
youth, and being obedient was enabled to live the life of a 
true Christian, and frequently to bear alively testimony to 
the everlasting truth in words of humble confidence. 

She was the daughter of Jesse and Mary Lancaster, and 
was born in Harford county, Maryland, the 27th of Fifth 
month, 1790. 

She was united in marriage to Levi Benson in 1819, and 
in 1837 they removed with their five minor children to 
Guernsey county, Ohio, where they lived untilthe death of 
her husband in 1865. Since then she lived with her 
children, spending a year ortwo in a place until the 
close of her life. 

During her long and useful life she was always a dili- 
gent attender of meeting, not suffering little hinderances or 
domestic cares to prevent her therefrom. Her home in 
Somerton was about forty rods from Friends’ meeting-house, 
and she was enabled to walk to meeting regularly until 
about two months before her death. During the cold icy 
winter of 1884-5 she attended twice a week every meeting 
except two, and friends will long remember the faithful- 
ness of her testimony. She realized the time of her de- 
parture was near at hand, and during the confinement to 
her room had many precious opportunities to declare the 
salvation of God. She was always ready to speak the praises 
of the Most High with a heart full of thanksgiving until her 
eyes were closed in -death. Gradually the taper of life 
ceased to burn until its last ray was lost amid the resplend- 
ent glories of the eternal world. L. L, B. 


Hutton.—In Richmond, Indiana, Third month twenty- 
h, 1886, Jesse M. Hutton, in the seventy-eighth year of 


his age. In the death of Jesse M. Hutton a good man, 
in the true sense of the word, is taken from works to re- 
ward, After an intimate acquaintance and business rela- 
tions with him for forty years I feel that I knew him well, 
and can speak understandingly of his valuable life and his 
manly and cheerful resignation in death. 

He was an earnest and positive man, tenacious of his 
opinions and inflexible in his integrity. He united with a 
strong will an amiability of manner which made him a 
companionable friend. 

His early life was a struggle, and for a man of his early 
opportunities he was a clear-headed reasoner, a discrimin-~ 
ating observer and an intelligent thinker. He had posi- 
tive opinions on all moral subjects, and was a good hater, so 
to speak, of intemperance. 

It was an ipspiration with him as well as his be- 
loved wife, who has just preceded him to a better world, to 
do good to others without parade or ostentation. It did 
his noble soul good to be able to assist the worthy, and un- 
worthy as well, as he would rather be imposed upon than 
fall short of what he considered a conscientious duty. 

He was a member of the Society of Friends, and had am 
abiding faith in the fundamental doctrines of the Society— 
that God isa direct teacher of his children, and what is 
known of God is made manifest to men. He lived a care- 
ful Christian life consistent with his profession. He fought 
the battle of life with courage, accumulated property, and 
in the generosity of his heart it gave him great satisfac- 
tion to use it for the good of others. He loved his family, 
was kind and courteous to his friends. 

He died as he had lived, like a man, with full faith that 
a better world than this, eternal in the heavens, where 
friends do never part, would be his future home. 

My esteem for him amounted to an affection, and I 
mourn his death. S. R. W. 











SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 16. 
FouRTH MONTH 25TH. 


JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 
READ John 3; 1-18 [Revised Version]—Golden Text :—‘‘ Ye must 
be born anew.’’—John 8 :7. 
Piace—Jerusalem. Occasion, The Passover. 

The city of Jerusalem was crowded with strangers. 
from all parts of the nation who had come together 
to celebrate the Passover. Jesus was there also. On 
going with the rest to the Temple he found its outer 
courts filled with those who sold oxen, sheep and 
doves, and the money-changers, all intent on getting 
gain by selling sacrificial offerings to those who 
came to worship. It was on this occasion that Jesus 
made a “ whip of small cords” and drove them all 
out, it being unlawful toso defile the courts of the 
Lord’s house. This act drew attention to Jesus, and 
opened the way for further service. 

Nicodemus was a pious man, a Pharisee, and a 
member of the Sanhedrim or high Council of the 
Nation. The Sanhedrim dates back to the time of 
the exodus from Egypt, while the people were en- 
camped in the wilderness (Ex. 18: 13-24), and was 
the highest Court of Appeal. It was composed of 
seventy members chosen for their birth, learning 
and position. The Council referred to by Jesus 
(Matt. 5: 21-22) was composed ofa less number and 
had only local jurisdiction. 

Nicodemus came to Jesus by night, most probably 
because it was necessary to observe caution, or it 
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may have been because ofa desire for a private in- 
terview. His manner confirms the thought that Je- 
sus was an acknowledged Teacher and leader among 
the people. The only begotten son does not always 
relate to outward birth, it is used among oriental 
people to indicate the chief or best beloved son. 


Tuts Lesson TEACHES: 


1. That no one can belong to the kingdom of 
God who has not been brought by the divine spirit 
into a life of obedience to God. 

2. That the real Christian is made a new creat- 
ure by the spirit of God. 

3. That it is not enough to read of, and acknowl- 
edge Jesus as a teacher sent from God; we must 
know the same divine power that made him the 
Christ—the beloved Son, to be our savior, our pre- 
server, our trust and confidence. 

4. To know this we must let the divine spirit 
work in our souls and purify them from sin and ey- 
ery evil way. 

We may infer from this interview with Nicode- 
mus, that Jesus was gathering disciples from all ranks 
of the people, and that the great truths concerning 
religion enunciated by Him found acceptance 
among the learned as well as the unlearned. It is 
in this lesson that the great and fundamental doctrine 
of the new birth, or as it is rendered in the Revised 
Version, being “ born anew” is taught. Sometimes 
it is called “a change of heart,” sometimes it is 
spoken of as “conversion.” All these definitions 
mean the same thing, the necessity of having the 
life brought into conformity to the divine will and 
ruled and directed by the Holy Spirit. Jesus teaches 
that there is a natural life and there is also a spiritu- 
al life, that itis only as the spiritual life has the as- 
cendency that we can know the will of God and be 
guided by its revealings. 

The answer of Jesus to the question ‘“ How can 
these things be?” shows that it was not altogether a 
new dogma. A master in Israel should know these 
things,—should be sufficiently under the influence 
of the spirit of God to understand what was meant 
by being born anew. He declared to Nicodemus that 
no one can belong to the kingdom of God who has 
not been brought by the spirit of God into a life of 
obedience. The true Christian is made a new crea- 
ture by the spirit of God. “Born of water and the 
spirit”—this has been held by all who make water 
baptism essential to church membership, as teaching 
the necessity of observing an outward form, either 
immersion or sprinkling, but Friends early discov- 
ered a more spiritual sense in which it has great sig- 
nificance. In “Janney’s Conversations,” under the 
head of “ Baptism and the Lord’s Supper” we find, 
“The baptism which saves is spoken of by the ‘apos- 
tles as an inward, spiritual washing ; not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience towards God. Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to 
his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regenera- 
tion, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

The tears of sorrow shed by the sinner as the er- 
ror ofhis ways rise up in condemnation before him 
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may well be termed the “ baptism of repentance» 
and this repentance all who have wandered from the 
Divine enclosure must know for themselves, before 
they can be “ born anew.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


“OUR CREED” REVIEWED. 


IN this paper of Fourth month 3d, there is an article 
entitled “Our Creed,” in which the writer suggest, 
the “propriety of the Society of Friends being re. 
leased from the thraldom of one part of its disciplin, 
entitled ‘Scriptures of the Old and New Testament?” 
and inquires “ how did the doctrine get into the dis. 
cipline ?” 

The sentiments therein expressed will doubtlegg 
be united with by not a few among us, but there are 
also many who cannot subscribe to them, and with- 
out any view to controversy, some thoughts connected 
therewith are here presented. 

As a body, the Society of Friends from its estab. 
lishment has professed to believe in the truths writ- 
ten in the “sacred volume,” and in the formation of 
its discipline, among other subjects enjoined the 
reading thereof, especially “that part of these excel- 
lent writings” contained in the four Gospels, and in 
doing so, they have but used the words of George 
Fox himself. 

No one can deny the fact that there is much in 
the Scriptures which cannot be comprehended inthe 
finite view of the “natural man,” without being en- 
lightened by the inshining light of the Highest, but 
on that account it is not needful that there should 
be cavilings and doubtings in regard to them, for 
there is an abundance to be found therein for “ com- 
fort, reproof, and instruction in righteousness,” and 
also, of “ that which is able to make wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith which isin Christ Jesus.” There- 
fore if some parts cannot be understood they can be 
safely left without unsettlement to the mind. 

Throughout the Old Testament the coming of the 
Messiah is foretold. He was to fulfil and abrogate 
many of the old Jewish rites, and usher in a more 
inward and spiritual religion. And when in the ful- 
ness of time He appeared and was called to His 
Father’s work, in the words of the Apostle Paul He 
said, “ A body hast Thou prepared me. Lo! I come 
to do Thy will, O God.” 

Many are not willing to accept as true the account 
of His “ miraculous conception, life, death and resur- 
rection,” it being so very contrary to the fixed laws 
which are said to regulate all material objects, and 
that such could not be, but we cannot measure In- 
finite things by our finite views. The great Creator, 
Jehovah, He who formed worlds and all contained 
therein, has the power to ordain and act according to 
what in his wisdom He deems is right, and it would 
be limiting that power to deny His ability to perform 
that great miracle by which there was a visible evi- 
dence that He continued all-powerful to create and 
carry on His work, the same as “in the beginning.” 

Frequently in the “Old Testament” Jesus Christ 
is “ testified of,” and a large portion of the “ New” is 
appropriated to an account of Him, “ His life, won- 
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derful works and blessed example,” and having full 
faith in the truth of the record, doubtless Friends in 
their early days felt it right to recommend to their 
members, that they should “ educate their children 
in a belief of those important truths,” at the same 
time it did not preclude them from teaching them to 
wait and watch for His spiritual appearance in each 
heart as a teacher, guide and Saviour. 

In the present day many are interested in the 
First-day schools among Friends, and it is not im- 
probable that they are an outgrowth of the recom- 
mendation of the discipline that Friends should “ en- 
deavor to instruct their children and families in the 
doctrine and precepts of the Christian religion as 
contained in the Scriptures,” which, if heeded, would 
cause them to lead lives regulated and directed by 
the spirit of Christ, but if the teaching of these and 
others are not believed, only in parts of what is 
therein recorded, how shall it be determined which 
of these are reliable, and should be taught? as indi- 
yidual minds may differ widely in respect to them. 

The rejection of certain portions does not lessen 
the truth of these writings, nor is the non-acceptance 
of them a new thing, for it has been thus from the 
time of the apostles, as in reference to one of the 
epistles of Paul, it is said, “there are some things 
that are hard to be understood, which they that are 
unlearned and unstable, wrest, as they do the other 
Scriptures to their owndestruction.”—II. Peter, 3 ; 16. 

Never having been disturbed by the clause first 
alluded to, I have no wish to have it left out of the 
discipline, but for those who think the Society will 
be improved without it, I desire they may centre 
within themselves, and seek to become acquainted 
with “ the child born, the son given ” into each heart, 
so that the government of their lives may be with 
Him, and He will open unto these and make plain 
what may not be understood, forit is declared that 
“the lion of the tribe of Judah shall prevail to open 
the book and loosen the seals thereof.” 


i. MB. 
Philada., Fourth mo. 11, 1886. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A FRIENDLY CAUTION. 


IN the INTELLIGENCE AND Journat of Fourth month, 
3d inst., appeared an article entitled “ Our Creed.” It 
is remarkably well written; the style is lucid, and 
the statements are very direct; hence we may infer 
that the writer said just what he intended, and that 
the readers have had no difficulty in comprehending 
his meaning. He desires to have removed from our 
books of “ Discipline” (especially that of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting), the article entitled, “Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament.” He strength- 
ens his assertions by the statement that “ certainly 
not to a tenth part of our membership is it repre- 
sentive of truth.” 

As one of the least and most unworthy of this 
small fraction of our entire body, Ishould feel deeply 
grieved to have the article of Discipline referred to 
either eliminated or altered ; as it seems to me to ac- 


cord with the language of the New Testament, 
which Friends from the rise of the Society until 
the present day, have regarded as an inspired vol- 
ume. 

But without even attempting to argue the ques- 
tion, or to go into an analysis of doctrinal points, does 
it not behoove us to be very cautious lest we should 
seem to be “wiser in our generation”—than our 
fathers were in theirs! It is freely admitted that in 
material things, and in certain matters which are 
within the pale of civil law, changes are constant- 
ly taking place, and progress is to be expected as the 
result. But the article of “ Discipline” referred to 
by W. M. J. treats of that which is not subject to any 
such mutations. It is a tree that was planted by our 
fathers, and that has stood the test of winds from dif- 
ferent quarters, until it has become so firmly rooted 
that its extirpation might prove to be not only dif- 
ficult to accomplish, but disastrous in its results. Six- 
ty years ago, when the terrible storm bust upon our 
beloved Society, which produced anarchy for a sea- 
son, and schism ere it ended; the timid were 
alarmed, the concerned were distressed, and all who 
occupied responsible places in the church were 
aroused to a sense of the danger that threatened our 
very life as a religious organization. Then it was, 
that this tree, or kindred ones, served as waymarks 
to the bewildered traveler, and kept him from going 
astray toward the awful precipice of skepticism on 
the one hand or the barren mountains of an unspirit- 
ual theology on the other. Then, and in later time, 
the able pens of a Benjamin Ferris, a John Comly, a 
William Gibbons, a, Samuel M. Janney, and others 
who might be named, were wielded in defense of our 
principles, and in refutation of the charges made 
against us. Nearly forty years ago (I do not remem- 
ber the exact date) the Representative Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting compiled and had pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “The testimony and 
views of Friends concerning the scriptures.” It con- 
sisted of extracts from the writings of our early 
Friends, showing their firm belief in the authen- 
ticity of the sacred witnesses, and their willingness 
to have their doctrines tested by the scriptural stand- 
ard. Ifour fathers saw meet to promulgate these 
views, does it not savor of disrespect or arrogance on 
our part to tear down what they reared with so much 
care, and under a feeling sense of what they believed 
to be their duty? Friends then, as now, claimed to 
be a feeling people; the yearly meeting came to a 
judgment, not by rationalistic arguments, nor yet by 
numerical majorities, but by endeavoring to centre 
down into stillness, and thus arrive at a true de- 
cision. 

I greatly desired to avoid a censorious spirit, and 
hope that I may be willing to award to others the 
same sincerity which I claim for myself; but, under 
a deep sense of my own unworthiness I feel willing 
to extend to all who may read thisarticle a Friendly 


caution to beware of plucking up what the fathers , 


have planted, or of reversing judgments at which 
they arrived after laboring to know the mind of 
truth. HH; ¢ 

Fourth month 10th, 1886. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE LABOR QUES- 
TION. 


THE warfare now waging between capital and labor 
demands and should receive the thoughtful consid- 
eration of every mind, for as they are the joint agents 
in production, each dependent on the other for suc- 


cess, the relation between them should be one of | 


harmony and not of antagonism The warfare be- | 


tween them has its origin in the selfishness of the 
unregenerate mind that ever seeks its own fancied 
good regardless of the welfare of others, and is there- 
fore anti-christian in character. 

But that we may know whereof we are talking 
it is well to explain what we mean by the word capi- 
tal. Two men having nothing to labor with beside 
the muscles, brains and knowledge they naturally 
possess may be engaged in the production of some 
article called property which they and others value; 
the one of these consumes the work of his hands, in 
some form or another, as fast as he produces it, and 
is, therefore, no better off at the end of the year than 
he was at the beginning, although he may have had 
much enjoyment in the meanwhile. 


the same, will have something which he has not 
consumed ; this something, whatever form it may as- 
sume, is property, and should be gtaranteed to him 
as his individually, which he may use in any way he 
pleases, provided he refrain from injuring any one 
else by so doing; he may spend it in clothes, furni- 
ture or houses as he thinks will best promote his 
happiness or that of those immediately connected 
with him, but let it assume what form it may it re- 
mains to be property and should be protected in its 
use 


Now if instead of investing it in this way he pre- 


fers to buy tools and materials to carry on his busi- | 
ness, thus using itas an agent in producing more | 


property, it becomes capital. But his right to it, and 
to its employment does not cease. If he himself la- 
bors upon the material it procures, thus producing 
other property with it, he is both a laborer and a 
capitalist at one and the same time. But since ma- 
chinery has come into. such general use there has 
been an increasing tendency to a separation in these 
two essential factors in all production; one party 
furnishing the capital and the other the labor. Now 
just here where these interests become separated the 
warfare between capital and labor begins. So long 
as each of the respective parties seeks to promote his 
individual interests, regardless of the welfare of the 
others, this warfare will continue and be productive 
of injury to both, for neither can produce without 
the aid of the other, and unless something is pro- 
duced on which to live there must be suffering, for 
consumption is all the time going on. The man 
owning the capital must have something for its use 
, or the capital will soon cease to be. 

We hear much said of the evil arising from over- 
production ; how many stop to consider how much 
greater the evil would be if we had no production? 
Now the fixing of the relative amounts to which each 


The other by | 
not indulging all his wants, and yet producing just | 
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| of these two factors in production is justly entitled, ig 


one of the most difficult tasks which we of the preg. 
ent generation have to perform. The capitalists be. 
ing fewer in number we would think could combine 
more easily than the laborers and thus exercise a 
dictatorial power over the latter, but, with some few» 
spasmodic attempts in some kinds of business, thig 
has not yet been done toany great extent in thig 
country. The rivalry between different establish. 
ments engaged in the same work is too great to aq- 
mit of this for some time to come. 

Capital has become so abundant as'to make itg 
possessors satisfied with much smaller returns for 
its use than was the case formerly. While interest 
on money at loan has been gradually decreasing for 
the last forty years the wages for all kinds of labor 
has been steadily advancing. This would seem to 
indicate that the natural law of supply and demand 
if left to its own action would favor the laborer quite 
as much as the capitalist. But the same causes that 
lead the interest on money to fall (that of an over- 
supply) must also sooner or later affect the price of 
labor. Legislation may palliate but cannot contro} 
the evil if it be one. 

Unlike the owners of capital the laborers, or at 
least the larger portion of them, have banded them- 
selves into organizations having for their object the 
fixing of wages and the hours for labor. 

They have agreed to part with their individual 
freedom in order to accomplish these results. By 
unity of action they hope to coerce the employers in- 
to granting their request ; for well they know that their 
services are indispensable to all production. Now 


| granting the right of a man to place a price on his la- 
| bor as well as on his capital, the question arises have 


they been judicious in the exercise of this right? 
They first commenced with a demand for ten hours 
as a day’s work, without any reduction in price—this 
demand was attended with injustice, for by forcible 
means they prevented others who were willing to 
work from working as they had done. This demand 
having been very generally acceded to only led those 
who had felt their power to demand further conces- 
sions. The right to prohibit the employment of ap- 
prentices except as allowed by unions was claimed 
and exercised. And of late the effort has been made 
to dictate to the employers who they shall and shall 
not employ, thus forcing the entire body of laborers 
to unite with them in the means adopted to accom- 
plish their purposes. Had no violence or intimida- 
tion been used, the wrong to others would not have 
been so flagrant, but the whole community has had 
its peace disturbed and its property distroyed. 

Now the question very naturally arises, Where is 
this thing to end, and what will be its effect on our 
free institutions? It is evident that those engaged 
in the work do not mean to stop until the whole 
class of laborers, including those who are engaged in 
agriculture, are united as one man. Now it is evi- 
dent that this can only result in a diminished pro- 
duction, and as the iron law of supply and demand 
cannot be ignored it follows that all articles will be 
higher in price than they otherwise would be. By 
means of a high protective tariff, such prices may be 
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sustained on all those articles in the production of 
which we compete with other nations. 
And as for those which are mainly the production 
of agriculture the price must be enhanced or the cap- 
ital engaged in agriculture will be rendered value- 
less, and the land, from bearing the chief burdens of 
municipal and state taxes, will cease to be a subject 
of revenue. It follows that in the long run the la- 
borers will not be benefited, for, having to pay more 
for every article they consume, the net income can- 
not be increased. If the hours taken from labor 
should be devoted to the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the laborers this would not be so bad 
«for man shall not live by bread alone,” but without 
acbange in the habits of many of them this is not 
likely to be the case. Buta far more dangerous 
change in our manner of life, and one that threatens 
the prosperity of our free institutions is staring us in 
the face. w.. W, 





(To be concluded.) 


SALOME’S PRAYER. 
AH, mother, full of fondest dreams! 
And did thy hopes aspire 
To where before the throne there gleams 
The crystal sea of fire? 
Didst see in vision, left and right, 
Thy two sons seated there, 
With golden crowns, arrayed in white, 
In glory none might share ? 


Ah, could thine eyes have seen indeed 
The boon that thou didst ask, 

How one dear son for Christ must bleed, 
And one work out his task ! 

It was not Christ’s to grant or give 
But by the Father’s rule; 

And suffering is, for all who live, 
The saint’s appointed school. 


He crowns the victor’s brow, but first 
Must come the fierce , hot strife ; 

The soul must taste earth’s last and worst 
Before it gains its life; 

By circling years, or sudden pain, 
He ends what He began, 

And only thus his servants gain 
The stature of the man. 


Ye mothers, who for children seek 
High heritage of fame, 
God’s gifts, a prophet’s words to speak, 
Or statesman’s might and name, 
The wreath that binds the conqueror’s brow, 
The poet’s tongue of fire— 
Who thus, Salome-like, would now 
Speak out your heart’s desire— 


How would ye shrink in pale dismay 
Could ye the future scan, 

And trace the lonely age and gray, 
The features pale and wan, 

Could hear the minstrel’s music sad, 
And see the statesman foiled, 

The one prize never to be had, 
For which alone he toiled ! 


Ye know not that the fire which burns 
In words of poet’s lips 


Upon the man’s own spirit turns, 
And ends in dim eclipse ; 

Ye know not, when for those ye love 
Ye ask the world’s success, 

That fame, wealth, pleasure, never prove 
Enough the heart to bless. 


Far better ask Salome’s prayer 
If ye will seek aright, 
That those ye love at last may share 
The thrones to left and right ; 
Then leave it to the Father’s will 
To grant it or deny, 
Sure that his love will lead them still, 
In wandering far or nigh. 
—E. H. PLuMpTRE, in The Quiver. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
—The announcement, through some of our pub- 
lic papers, that Franklin T. Haines, a minister of the 
Society of Friends, was expected to attend Norris- 
town Friends’ meeting on the morning of the 11th 
inst., to which all were invited, drew together a 
much larger audience than usual, many being pres- 
ent from other denominations. The speaker was 
favored to portray, in a most acceptable and lucid 
manner,the views of Friends upon points of doctrine 
and modes of worship; so keeping in view the im- 
portance of a world-wide Christian charity as to 
draw his hearers into that deep spiritual baptism so 
conducive to the purification of the heart. Shortly 
after taking his seat, he appeared in fervent and im- 
pressive supplication, and the meeting closed under 
a deep feeling of solemnity. L. W. H. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—On Fifth-day evening, the 8th inst., Augustine 
Jones, Principal of Friends’ School in Providence, 
R. I., delivered an address at the College upon 
“Friends in Politics.’ He gave a rapid historical 
review of the progress of religious thought from the 
beginning ofthe Christian era, and an account of 
the condition of the religious world at the time of 
the rise of the Society of Friends. He then sketched 
with a masterly hand the influence of Friends upon 
the affairs of government (not always directly, but 
“asa power behind the throne”), and showed the 
part which they have taken in the various move- 
ments for the progress of humanity during the past 
two centuries. It was an occasion of great interest ; 
no one could listen to his discourse without being 
impressed by the great influence for good which has 
been exerted by our religious society upon the world 
at large. The visit was an unexpected one, or a gen- 
eral invitation would have been extended to friends 
of the College as on other occasions. 


—The annual reunion of the Somerville Literary 
Society, on Seventh-day, the 10th inst., brought back 
to the College a large number of former students. 
This is the only regular Literary Society among the 
young women, and these reunions are occasions of 
much interest and pleasure. 

—Prof. H. W. Rolfe delivered on Fifth-day even- 
ing, the 8th inst., an interesting lecture on “Student 
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Life in Germany,” before the Microscopical Society 
of West Chester. 

—Wnm. A. Blair’s lecture on Pedagogics,on Seventh- 
day morning, the 10th inst., was attended by a num- 
ber of former students who had returned to attend 
the anniversary of the Somerville Literary Society. 

THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 
MEETING OF CONCORD UNION. 


CONCORD First-Day School Union, held at Darby, 
Pa., on the 10th inst., was an occasion of great inter- 
est to all engaged in this First-day school work. Sev- 
eral of the schools of this Union not being in session 
during the winter, from these no reports were re- 
ceived. Those in session were alive and earnest, and 
some of them active in creating a renewal of social 
interest in the Society with which they are con- 
nected—by the formation of literary societies, ac- 
counts of which were embodied in the reports. The 
recognition of these schools by our meetings was 
under discussion, and gratification expressed at the 
advance being made in this direction. The lesson 
leaves are being used in many schools. Earnest tes- 
timony was given in regard to the faithfulness of 
some aged Friends to our cause. The venerable 
Sarah Hoopes, of West Chester, spoke thus tenderly 
to the young: 

“Surely no branch can bear fruit unless it abide 
in the vine, and, as}Jesus expressed it, neither can we 
unless we abide in Him. My concern for the young 
now engaged in the First-day school has been that 
these teachers may know of the light and life of God 
within the soul, which we profess, in order that they 
may teach the children rightly, for I fully believe in 
the words of Solomon, ‘Train up a child in the way 
he should go and when he is old he will not depart 
therefrom.’ He may leave us for a season, but this 
influence of teachers and parents will be felt in after 
years, even though he associate himself with some 
other denomination. Impressions made in early life 
are lasting, therefore may the teachers seek for direc- 
tion not from without but from within, that their ex- 
ample may be right and their teaching in accordance 
with divine wisdom.” 

The Union adjourned to meet at Providence on 
Tenth month next. 


A REUNION. 

ON Sixth-day afternoon a thoughtful company of 
elderly and middle-aged women assembled in 
Friends’ Parlor, at 15th and Race Streets, Philadel- 
phia, for the purpose of making a final disposition of 
the official documents and papers of “‘ The Penn Re- 
lief Association of Philadelphia for Sick and 
Wounded Soldiers,” an organization of women formed 
in this city, during the war, which for three years 
contributed relief in clothing and other supplies to 
the hospitals. The twenty-one years that have 
elapsed since this work was undertaken have left 
their traces on all these earnest women, many of 
whom were in the bloom of early youth when they 
gave themselves to its accomplishment. A memorial 
had been prepared to which was appended the names 
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of all who placed themselves on record as members 
of the organization, numbering over two hundred 

The proposition contained in the memoria] wes 
united with and the organization disbanded. 

There were over forty of the members present at 
this meeting. 

The closing paragraph of the memorial is ag fo}. 
lows : 

“Composed almost entirely of members of the 
Society of Friends, which has ever borne a testimony 
against war, their work was exclusively in the hos- 
pitals. The results of that work are briefly told in 
the reports and minute books of the Association, and 
desiring these may be preserved to tell their tale of 
the horrors of war to future generations, we, the 
surviving members of The Penn Relief Association 
of Philadelphia, for Sick and Wounded Soldiers 
herewith present its records to The Historica] Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania.” L.. 2.2 
Fourth month 12. 

LETTERS BY THE WAY. 

PHILADELPHIA, Fourth month 11th. 
IN my last I spoke of being at Mount Holly, NewJer- 
sey, once the residence of John Woolman. Friends 
seem to have had much prominence in Burlington 
county. Burlington was settled by Friends before 
Penn’s colony reached Philadelphia. I noticed at 
Mt. Holly amore general use of the “ plain language,” 
and was led to conclude that this region may be an- 
val of Chestercounty, Pa., which we have been wont 
to consider the stronghold of Friends. In'another re- 
spect,—longevity—Burlington county seems to rival 
Long Island. Our friend, Barclay White, told me of 
three women who had died not long before, the 
youngest in her 100th year, the eldest in her 103d. 

After leaving Mount Holly I visited Bristol, Pa. 
Here my attention was drawn to the work of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. This Socie- 
ty had lately made an effort to prevent the illegal 
sale of liquor in the town. They had engaged detec- 
tives to discover whether liquor was sold to minors, 
or to habitual drunkards, and whether sold on Sun- 
day. The detectives discovered that it was constant- 
ly sold against the law, and asuit was brought against 
one or more of the parties thus selling. The result 
gained was considered quite satisfactory, but the ex- 
penses were over five hundred dollars, and to raise 
funds, two suppers were got up for two successive even- 
ings and the women interested were much gratified 
when they discovered that they had raised over $550. 

Bristol was the home for many years of our ven- 
erable Friends, Cyrus and Ruth Pierce, now deceased. 
Here several of their sons continue to live, and are 
active citizens. Here also several of their daughters 
conducted for a number of years a successful board- 
ing school. One of them, Ruthanna, was the first 
woman elected a school director here. The three 
sisters have now removed to Philadelphia. The 
office of borough superintendent of public schools at 
Bristol is now held by a woman who was elected to 
it after having taught for eighteen years. 

Bristol stands in the position, (almost unique as far 
as my experience goes), of having three Friends’ 
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meeting-houses, belonging to as many different So- 
cieties; or rather to as many different branchesof the 
Society of Friends. It has been said that our meet- 
ing at Bristol is one of the oldest in Bristol county. 
For several years the Friends who settled at Bristol 
attended meeting at Falls, at Neshaminy, now Mid- 
dletown, and sometimes crossed the river to Burling- 
ton, N. J. In 1704, (or about twenty years after 
Penn’s landing), the Falls meeting granted to Bristol 
Friends a meeting once a month ; increased to twice 
a month in 1707, and held at private houses. In 
1706, complaint was made of the want of a meeting- 
house, and one was the gift of Samuel Carpenter. It 
seems to me altogether improbable, however, that 
the building which our Friends now hold in Bristol 
js the original one,—on account of its size and its good 
repair. Itis the one, asI have already intimated, 
which remains in the possession of our Friends. 

Nicely situated on rising ground in another lo- 
cality, stands a frame meeting-house, painted yellow 
and of neat appearance. This was probably built in 
or about 1828, or at the separation, to accommodate 
the Friends who left the Bristol meeting, considering 
themselves more orthodox than those they left be- 
hind. These Friends are “ Wilburites” or, as they 
have been called, “ Primitive Friends.” I mention- 
ed when talking with some individuals of their 
membership the names of my mother’s cousins, who 
were ministers approved by them; namely, the 
late Elizabeth A. Hussey and Hepzibah Hussey, both 
natives of the island of Nantucket. These Primitive 
Friends at Bristol cling more closely to that plainness 
of speech and apparel which have been considered, 
in time past, distinguishing marks of Quakers. 

I have before mentioned, however, that there are 
three divisions of Friends at Bristol. Not far from 
the neat house of the Primitive Friends is another 
frame building painted brown. This was built about 
fifteen years ago. The members thereof would ap- 
pear to have left those just described, and they are 
considered “ Gurneyites,” or of that branch of Friends 
who approved the views of the late Joseph John 
Gurney, of England, brother of Elizabeth Fry. This 
meeting just mentioned, I suppose to be the smallest 
of the three described. Ours is the largest, having 
about fifty-nine members; of whom as I was told 
none are minors. Herein the Wilburites or Prim- 
tive Friends have the advantage, there being eight 
children among them. 

Monthly meeting at Bristol was held in our meet- 
ing-house, at the time of my visit. It was on First- 
day morning, and was held by men and women 
jointly ; the clerks being George Adams and Anna 
Warner. Mention was made in the meeting of two 
or three other monthly meetings which belong to 
Bucks Quarter having concluded thus to hold their 
meetings jointly. Some of the Friends at Bristol 
seem quite in favor of these joint meetings, but a 
stranger present was doubtful whether they would 
make women active in the business affairs of the 
meeting; and she observed that of the members here 
who spoke to business, the larger part were men, al- 
though in numbers the women exceeded them. 

One or two of the Bristol Friends present would 


also have been willing to permit those who are ac- 
customed to withdraw at the close of the first meet- 
ing, to remain through the second, even if not mem- 
bers; but it was thought by others that it is nota 
difficult thing for such as are interested in our meet- 


ing to become members, and thus have the right to 
remain. 


At thismeeting was read the circular of the Yearly 


Meeting’s committee on temperance, discouraging 
Friends from renting property for the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating drinks; from themselves making 
wines and cider for drink; from allowing intoxica- 
ting liquors to be sold at public sales ; and from buy- 
ing distillery refuse to feed to animals. A stranger 
present observed in substance that nothing was said 
in this circular against patronizing liquor-selling ho- 
tels; fashionable houses where you meet distin- 
guished strangers; but where the landlord will say 
that he could not keep up such a house were it not 
for the profits of the bar, while at the same time the 
keepers of temperance houses will complain that 


temperance people do not patronize them. 

Friends’ grave-yard at Bristol has many grave- 
stones, and I think some railings and partitions, with 
an occasional little cotton flag stuck to mark the 
grave of asoldier. There was something more im- 
pressive, perhaps, and more venerable in a space 
which I saw at another Friends’ meeting-house, I 
think at Langhorne, in the same county of Bucks. 
Here, said my friend, the ground is full of graves; 
but the spot was so nearly level that I did not sur- 
mise it. At Bristol, however, I think all shades of 
Friends may bury, and liberal permission has been 
given to others. P. E. Grppons. 


EDUCATED YOUNG INDIANS. 
ELAINE GOODALE, writing from$Hampton, Va., to 
the Boston Advertiser, in regard to “ the recent attack 
of Congressmen upon Indian Education, gives the 
following as illustrating the feeling of the Indian 
youth themselves: A young Indian girl of about six- 
teen—pretty, modest and intelligent, sat on my left, 
copying something out of anewspaper in a most beau- 
tiful hand. I leaned over her shoulder and pointed 
out a paragraph in the Congressional Record, in which 
the chairman of the Holman investigating committee 
declared that the educated “Indian becomes a 
worse savage than before.” The slow blush of indig- 
nation, the incredulous look in her pretty eyes, as she 
gazed at me for a moment in shocked silence—the 
pathetic little murmur, “ Why do the white people say 
such things?” were a whole commentary on the 
“Indian question.” The next day I suggested to a ° 
thoughtful youth that some of our law makers did 
not believe in educating Indians at the East. The 
color came into his face, too, and made him look very 
handsome. Then he smiled, and said quietly, “ They 
want to get our lands easy. They know that if the 
Indians are educated it will be harder to cheat 
them.”' This is quite in accord with Bishop Hare’s 
remark: “They (the returned students) have 
ideas of their own and are harder to manage than ig- 
norant Indians—a disagreeable thing to incompetent 
guides. They know too much to be easily cheated, 
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and they have too much independence to submit to 
being treated like dogs. To some this is inconven- 
ient.” I asked a bright half-breed about his ac- 
quaintance with Hampton students at home. He 
said; “I knew lots of Hampton boys on the reserva- 
tion. They talked to meall thetime about going East 
to school, and it was a Hampton boy that put it in my 
head to come. They all work when they can get 
work, and do the best they know how. If a fellow 
can’t get a job or any money, and hiscitizen’s clothes 
get all ragged, and his toes are sticking out of his 
boots, he’s going to put on a blanket and moccasins. 
But he won’t do it if he can help it. 

The writer says: “Our judicious Western Con- 
gressmen do not undertake to offer any criticism up- 
on the successful administration of the Eastern train- 
ing schools. They admit the “rapid progress—pro- 
gress which was a marvel to all of us”—made by the 
children at Hampton and Carlisle. Most of them ad- 
mit the wonderful influence of these schools upon 
public opinion. Their criticisms are confined to the 
conduct of our returned students, who, say they, “in 
évery case relapse into barbarism.” We fear that the 
“ investigation ” will have to be repeated—the “ facts” 
as presented by the Holman committee will not bear 
scrutiny. It has been proved by our own “investi- 
gating committee” that over two thirds of our Hamp- 
ton students do well—the failures or partial failures 
are mainly due tothe absence of suitable employ- 
ment. The pretence that all who do get employment 
—usually in government pay—are “sustained and 
held up by the federal government,” is as flimsy a 
one as can well be imagined. These young men seek 
government positions simply because there are no 
others to be had, and they are no more “sustained 
and held up” than are we all by our bread winning 
occupation, whatever it may be. Remove all means 
of support from any class of people, and the result 
would I think, bea very general and decided “re- 
lapse into barbarians.” 


THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL INDIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 


THE annual report of this organization gives a deep- 
ly interesting review of the work it has accom- 
plished, from which the following summary is made. 
When the effort was made to awaken the women 
of this nation to a sense of the need for such work, 
now nearly seven years ago, there was no society in 
existence devoted to bettering the political condition 
_ of the Indian. Now there are in twenty-seven states 
associations, committees, officers and helpers among 
the good and able women, and the success of the 
work for freeing, elevating and christianizing our 
native American Indians is assured, and promises 
to be permanent, because based upon the creation of 
the Indian home. 

The Executive Committee has, during the year, 
been largely engaged in bringing the subject of In- 
dian rights to the attention of those who can do most 
to secure these rights through petitions to Congress, 
State Legislatures and the National Appropriations 
Committee. Much good has been done through the 
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circulation of reports, leaflets and valuable pamphlet, 

The regular meetings of auxiliary societies dur 
the year number over 250, which, with the Draw; 
room meetings and the public union or mass meet. 
ings, aggregate over 450 meetings held, in which all 
the subjects connected with the Indian question 
were considered and discussed, able speakers from 
every section of the country, taking part. 

Mission work and Indian home-building hayg 
proved ofgreat value. A report of the former is cop. 
tained in a pamphlet which accompanies the Report 
of the Association. The home-building department 
is a special feature of the work that has been added 
quite recently. 

It offers to loan to the young couple, desiring to 
establish a home, a sufficient sum of money, say 
$300 or $500 to build a house. The money to be re. 
turned in small annual payments, as the pair may 
be able so to do. 

The mission work, how and where it is tobe 
done, and the results thus far are summed up in the 
following statement. 

The missionary work of the Women’s National 
Indian Association is to be done, with Government 
protection and aid, in tribes and portions of tribes 
where no mission work is being done by denominas 
tional societies or other missionaries, and the plan ig 
to resign each station as soon as some one of the 
purely missionary societies will accept it for perma 
nent work. In this way this Association is the help- 
er all the great missionary organizations. 

As defined to its missionaries the work of the 
Association, among Indians, is to teach these to 
make, and properly keep comfortable homes; to 
teach them domestic work and arts; how to prepare 
food and make clothing; how to care for the sick and 
for children ; to respect work and to be self-support- 
ing ; as far as practicable, to teach them the English 
language ; and, above all and constantly, to teach them 
the truths of the Gospel, and to seek their conversion to 
genuine and practical Christianity. 

This department of effort, first undertaken in 
May, 1884, has already given a mission station to one 
of the great missionary societies; two more stations 
are passing into permanent hands, while a fourth 
has just been occupied, and in the fifth tribe another 
mission is about to be opened. Thus in five tribes 
has Christian instruction, as well as domestic teach- 
ing, been begun where no similar work was previ- 
ously done, and this in less than two years. 


Tue truest measure of a man’s real selfis the ideal 
which that man has before him, to reach out after 
and to strive for. A man is to be estimated by the 
standard which he recognizes as really worthy of his 
aspirations and endeavors. What would he like to 
be, proves, in a sense, what at heart he is. To say 
that a man does not come up to his ideal, is to say 
that his ideal is always higher than the plane of his 
present living; but so long as a man has a lofty ideal 
to look up to, he has in himself the elements of 
nobleness which are represented in that ideal. What 
a man is striving to be, is more truly himself than 
what he seems to be.—S. S. Times. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Bancroft rose is a new American product, which 

owes its being to George Bancroft, the historian, in whose 

n in Washington city it originated. It is described 

asa wonderful flower, dark pink in color, surpassing the 

Jacqueminot in its efflorscent richness. Mr. Bancroft calls 

itthe “ American Beauty,” and thus far it has been grow- 
ing only in Washington. 

—The Legislature of Connecticut has passed a resolu- 
tion to pay $400 a year during her life time to Prudence 
Crandall Philleo, of Kansas, whose school for colored chil- 
dren in Connecticut, was broken up by violence many 
years ago. and whose property was destroyed. The annuity 
isto be paid in quarterly instalments, beginning Fourth 
month 1st, 1886. 

—An exhibition of Urban Hygiene, organized by the 
Society of Public Medicine and Professional Hygiene of 
Paris, is to open at the Labau Barracks, in the rear of the 
Hotel de Ville, on May 1. It is of an exclusively scientific 
and technical character, will comprise all the plans and 
models of construction, as well as the apparatus for secur- 
ing the sanitary condition of schools, hospitals, theatres, 
night asylums, etc., and stands under the immediate pa- 
tronage of the Municipal Council and that of prominent 
members of the Institute, the Academy, the Medical Fac- 
ulty and the Consulting Committee of Public Hygiene of 
France, etc. 

—It is but rarely that the intensity of the cold exper- 
ienced in London is sufficient to be dangerous to the life 
of those in any way protected against its influence. and 
especially should it be difficult to understand how a police 
officer, warmly clad and well fed, could be so overcome as 
tosuccumb. Such an event did, however, occur about the 
middle of last month, when a city police sergeant died 
from syncope produced by the intensity of the cold to 
which he was exposed while on duty ; and a verdict to this 
effect was returned by the jury at.the inquest subsequently 
held on the body. 

—The Philadelphia Times says; “Miss A. C. Knight, 
daughter of E. C. Knight, one of the leaders in the move- 
ment to prevent the slaughter of birds whose plumage is 
used for millinery purposes, is now at Cape May. Through 
her efforts in that city a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the first of the kind in South Jersey, has 
been organized. Before going to Cape May, in connection 
with other young ladies, she raised $1,200, and succeeded 
in buying with it an ambulance and span of horses for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in this 
city.” 

—Describing the opening of Spring at Washington city, 
a letter dated on the 9th, says: ‘‘ The arbelas which shade 
many of the streets have been thickly hung with their 
great tags which look like the fashionable trimming, che- 
nille, when they are on the boughs, and when they fall off 
like great fuzzy worms lying on the side walk so that one 
hesitates to tread on them. The season here is almost a 
month ahead of New England, and we have had all the 
early spring flowers, hepaticas, arbutus, and in the gardens 
the crocus, etc., and the forsythia, and the squares are 
carpeted with thick green grass.” 


—A meteorological station is about to be established . 


among the highest mountains of Mexico, at an elevation of 
nearly 20,000 feet above sea-level. As access tosuch a 
place is difficult and often impossible, the recording ap- 
paratus will have to be made almost independent of human 
attention: and, as far as possible, all the instruments will 
be made to run a year without stopping. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


On the 8th inst., the proposition to pass a “ Home Rule” 
act for Ireland was submitted in the English House of 
Commons, by the Premier, W. E. Gladstone, in a speech 
occupying three and a half hours, The interest of the oc- 
casion was intense, and though he did not begin to speak 
until half-past four in the afternoon, many members of the 
House came as early as 6 a. m., in order to get seats, while 
the demand for places in the galleries was many times as 
great as could be accommodated. The measure proposed is 
for a local Parliament for Ireland, to sit at Dublin, and 
to have certain local powers. Itis accepted by the Irish 
members, headed by Parnell, but there is so much opposi- 
tion from the ranks of Gladstone’s own party that it is 
now very doubtful whether it can pass. The discussion 
awakens the most profound feeling in Great Britain. 

THE strike of railroad men in the southwest continues, 
in a modified form, though on the railroads where it began, 
south and west of St. Louis, traffic has been substantially 
resumed. At East St. Louis, (on the east side of the Mi- 
sissippi, a deplorable affair occurred on the 9th inst., a body 
of men acting as deputy sheriffs, armed with rifles, firing 
upon the crowd, killing five or six persons, and wounding 
many. 

A BILL admitting Washington Territory into the Union 
as a State, passed the U. S.Senate on the 12th inst., con- 
taining a clause maintaining the right of women to vote, 
as at present. The bill is yetto be acted on in the House- 


AT the State election of Rhode Island, on the 7th inst., 
the Prohibitory Amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted, receiving a favorable vote from three-fifths of the 
whole number voting. Geo. Peabody Wetmore, (Rep.), 
the present Governor was reélected, S. P. Colt, Republi- 
can candidate for Attorney-General, was defeated by 
Edwin Metcalfe by 700 majority. The latter was supported 
be a union of dissatisfied Republicans with Democrats and 
Prohibitionists. 


JoHN WELSH, of Philadelphia, minister to England un- 
der President Hayes, and conspicuous as a citizen and busi- 
ness man in many ways, died on the 10th instant, of pneu- 
monia, in his 81st year. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Friends’ Circle of Baltimore having expressed a 
willingness to extend its labors into ‘other fields in order 
that others may be alike benefited, is willing to give such 
aid in organizing Friends’ Circles as it is capable of, when 
requested. Further information in regard thereto can be 
had by addressing its Corresponding Secretary, 201 Fulton 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





*,.* Bucks County First-day School Union will be held 

at Solebury, on Seventh day, Fourth month 24th, at 10 A. 
M. A cordial invitation is extended. 

OLIVER H. HOLCOMB, 


M. ELLen LONGSHORE, { Clerks. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings will occur in Fourth month as 

follows: 

20. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 

22. Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
22. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
24, Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

27. Concord, Wilmington, Del. 

28. Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 





*,* Monthly Meetings in Philadelphia, will occur in 
Fourth month as follows : 
21. Race St.,3 P. M. 
22. Spruce St., 10} A. M. 
22. Green St.,3 P. M. 
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*,*A meeting of the Joint Committee of Philadelphia *,* Temperance literature for gratuitous di 


Remar 
Yearly Meeting, on the subjects of Temperance and Intox- | to be found in the book-case in room number rion is 


icating Beverages, will be held in Philadelphia, at Race | meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets, 1, Friendy 
Street Meeting-house, Room No. 1, on Seventh-day, Fourth 


8. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com, 
month 17th, 1886, at i P. M. 
The Executive Committee will meet at Race Street Par- 
lor, on the same day, at 10.30 A. M. 
JAMES H. ATKINSON 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, } Clerks. 





*,* Circular meetings for Fourth month. 
18. Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 A. M. 





*,* First day School Unions for Fourth month. 
17. Abington, Pa 
24. Bucks, Pa. 





*,* At Westbury Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held at | 
New York, First month 28th, 1886, it was concluded that 
hereafter this Quarterly Meeting shall be held on the | 

| 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
berry, on Seventh day, the 17th inst., at 10 o’ 
Friends from a distance will take the 8.30 train for Corn- 
well’s from Broad and Market, or 8.30 train from Ninth 
and Green for Somerton. 


Seventh-day preceding the last First-day in the months in 
which it is now held; the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
to be held on the day preceding, the Women’s Meeting con- 
curring therein. 

Taken from the minutes, 


Wa. H. WILxeETs, Clerk. 


J. Q. ATKINSON 
ANNA Moorg, | Clerks, 








FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. © 


Retail. Mailed. oo Retail. 








Mailed. 
Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 .60 | Holy Life and Paul’s am. H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 29 | Turford, - 40 48 
Life of William Penn. By 8. M. Jan- | Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 1.13 | Yearly Meeting - - 3) Al 
Paper, - - - .25 35 | Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 1.10 
Life of George Fox. ByS. M. Jan- | Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 30 41 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1,00 1.12 | < “s - Sheep, - .50 56 
Conversations on Religious ean Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
By 8. M. Janney, - 50 54 Per Dozen, - - - .75 me 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By Ss. Dymond on War, - -20 24 
M. Janney, - - - 75 .81 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- Johnson, - -20 22 
per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 1.09 | Scraps of Thought wl Feeling. By 
Vital Religion. By 8S. M. Senne. J. Johnson, - 30 35 
Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1.07 | Scriptural Watchword. 4 J onan, 50 55 
History of Friends. By 8S. M. eannny. Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. Six 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - 4.00 4.50 Volumes, - - 75 80 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 5.00 | Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Siete 
History of the Separation. By S. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 = 12.00 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 1.00 1.10 | George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney,” - - 1.25 1.35 | Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of John Woolman, - .80 .87 | Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 1,40 
Fr ” “  Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 | Letters of Elias Hicks, - - .75 84 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 | Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 1.65 
No Cross, No Crown. By William Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
Penn, - - - - 15 87 J. Jackson. Paper, - - .30 3) 
Rise and Progress of Friends. By Cloth, - - - 50 56 
William Penn, - 25 .28 | Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 1.35 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife -| Conversations on the Oueries. By 
and Children. Per Dozen, - _ .50 53 H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 A4 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 | True Peace, - - - 25 B 
Aunebiograghy of come Hallow- Plain Path, - - - - ,25 8 
ell, - - 1.40 1.55 | Journal of Hugh Judge, - - 1.00 1.07 
Dr. Parrish’s Latter. Per Dozen, 50 54 | Life of Isaac T. Hopper, = - - 80 95 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
f THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is now at 
ae noset (and floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 
Sesser on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 
general persons having business with the paper will procure its 
transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
yenient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent to receive them. The store is now at the S. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 





*,¢ Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
axp JouRNAL, should be addressed to it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him should be 


addressed there. 


#,* Persons who order other periodicals through us, and who 
do not receive them seasonably, are desired to write direct to the 
publisher of the periodical itself, as they may rely upon our hav- 
ing forwarded the subscription at once. 








*,* Friends getting up clubs occasionally inquire whether they 
will be entitled to a free copy for doing so. Our answer is that 
when the subscriptions are at Club rates, that is the best offer we 
can make, and we cannot add the free copy. Where an agent in- 
terests himself to send us names at the regular price, $2.50, we 
are quite willing to make a return for his trouble, and for eight 
names will send a copy free. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JovrNaL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late asthe morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* Subscribers whose yearexpired Second month 6th, and who 
desire, in renewing, to pay for the remainder of 1886, will remit as 
follows : 





Single subscription, . i i ‘ ‘ $2.21. 
Club of 8, each, . ‘ . " ‘ : ‘ > 2.00. 
Club of 20, each, . . ° - i ‘ . i 1.77. 





*,* We are obliged to announce that back numbers cannot be 
sent to new subscribers, beyond First month 30th, except in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, as we have only a very few copies of 
the issues previous to that date, returned-to us by the kindness 
of subscribers. 





*,* We should be obliged to those who send us Postal Orders if 
they would state, in all cases, to whose name the order is drawn. 
This will save us some time and inquiry at the post-office. 


LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MII.LINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


WORTH KNOWING. 


By calling at Friends’ Book Association, South- 
West Corner of Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., you can see a full line of 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 
New School and College Text- Books, including 
those beautiful Reading Charts you have heard so 
much admired. Very Respectfully, 


JOHN A. M. PASSMORE. 
Pottsville, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. ZDaily, except Sunday. 
‘New York and Chicago Limited”’ of Pullman Pal- 


ace Cars * . . " _ *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express . J . *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4,30 a.m. 
Niagara Express “ 40 a.m. 
Watkins Express . . 7 : . ° 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . . . : . . > ‘ 7.40 &.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. . 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
p=. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 
a.m. 
Harrisburg and YorkExpress. . . e SRG .40 p.m. 
OO a a lw ate oe 
Harrisburg Accommodation rept - « $2.15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. ‘ ; . . fap a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express : . 24.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbiaand YuuakExpress . . . . . . $540p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phcenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


eek-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.80, 11 
.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
.85, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, 7s Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

— except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
‘> 5.385, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 a.m. 
nese Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
oe 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 i? For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 2 On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 











S.F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. a SRADEE. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CL 


NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEI VER, AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,395 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TR USTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. " 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 


"NATURAL HISTORY LECTURES. 


I. Course of twenty lectures on Plants, $200 and expenses. 
II. Course of twenty lectures on Animals, $200 
Ill. General course of twenty lectures, $200 “ 
IV. Course of three lectures on the Maples, 
Beeches and Oaks ofourforests, - - $45 . 
V. Special lectures subject to negotiation. 


The above lectures are fully illustrated, and are accompanied 
by original charts of Classification, Paleontology and Geology. 


Appress, GRACE ANNA LEWIS, 
Academy of Natural Selences, 1 19th and Race Ot., Paliadeighia. 


ILKINSON & ALSOP. 
112 South 4th St. Philadelphia. 


Kansas Farm Loans, 7 per cent., both Principal and Interest 
guaranteed by the Equitable Mortgage Co. 


Denver City Mortgages, 8 per cent., negotiated by Biddle Reeves. 


Send for descriptive pamphlets, and list of 
mortgages now on yom bend. 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOU: 
2212 Wallace Street. 





8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 13th St. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


(In all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADA. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- Clement M. Biddle, 
LY ATTENDED TO. REFERENCE, { Dillwyn Parrish. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively | 


Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or | 


made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


surance e Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


| F. CHAS. EICHEL, 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLEs 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A ‘SPEcuanry. 








CARPETINGS 


ne, 


MOQUETTES, Finest Grade, - . - $1.65 
WILTON VELVETS, -'- - - $1.25 w$Ls 
BODY BRUSSELS,’ - - - - - - - §1.00to$L3 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, = - = - = - = - === Tete 
INGRAIN CARPETS, Best, eS Te 


Tuomas C. LIPPINcoTT, 1307 MARKET STREET. 
(Opp. Wanamaker’s, bel. Public Duiltings) 


Amos HILLBORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, 


BEDs, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


| SHORT RELIGIOUS ‘ESSA YS FOR THE TIMES 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 


ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 85cTs., BY MAIL 40 crs. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia. 
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